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but the haggard, squalid, tragic Irish quarrel which threat-
ened to divide the British nation into two hostile camps.
One after another the ships melted out of sight beyond the
Nab. They were going on a longer journey than any of
us could know." n
Aside from the fact that Sir Edward Grey's time and
attention were largely absorbed at this time in Parlia-
mentary affairs and the acute Irish situation, there were
many reasons why he at first felt no serious alarm for the
peace of Europe, In spite of the persistent and funda-
mental undercurrent of friction caused by Germany's naval
policy, his relations with Germany were on the whole better
than they had been for many months. The treaties con-
cerning the Bagdad Railway and the Portuguese colonies
had been completed and initialed; they awaited only the
final signature, which was delayed owing to the fact that
Germany had to ^complete some arrangements with Turkey
concerning the railway, and Sir Edward wanted to publish
the secret Anglo-Portuguese Guarantee Declaration of
1899 along with the new German treaty, while Germany
wished to delay publication.12 Sir Edward Grey hoped
that the signing of these two treaties, settling two long-
standing sources of irritation, would do much to produce a
better political atmosphere between Germany and England.
Another happy augury for more cordial relations was the
visit of the. British Fleet at Kiel. Though it was unfor-
tunately interrupted by the tragic news of Sarajevo, this
Kiel visit, according to the British Naval Attache, was a
great success, all the more so because of its non-political
character. The Germans were honestly glad to see their
guests and were looking forward eagerly to a return visit
to an English port, being sick to death of the sight of
11 Churchill, The World Crisis (London, 1923), p. 190f.
12 GP., XXXVII, 96ff., 452ff.; Grey, I, 293, note; Gooch, Camb. Hist,
oj Brit. Foreign Policy, III, 477-481; B.D., p. x.